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’TIS  ALL 'FOR  T LIE  BEST. 


<(  |T  is  all  for  the  beft,”  faid  Mrs.  Simpfow, 
JL  whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She 
had  got  fuch  an  habit  of  vindicating  Providence, 
that  inftead  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the 
moft  trying  dif'penfations,  her  chief  care  was  to 
convince  herfelf  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  fufferings,  and  however  little  they 
could  be  accounted  for  at  prel'ent,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right. 
Inftead  of  trying  to  clear  herfelf  from  any  pof- 
fibie  blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  thofe 
misfortunes,  which,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  lhe  might  leem  to  have  deferred ; ihe  was 
always  the  firft  to  juftify  Him  who  had  inflitted 
it.  It  was  not  that  lhe  luperftitioufly  converted 
every  vilitation  into  a punishment : lhe  enter- 
tained more  correct  ideas  of  that  God  who  over- 
rules all  events.  She  knew  that  feme  calamities 
were  lent  to  ~xercife  her  faith,  others  to  purify 
her  heart ; fome  to  chaftife  her  rebellious  will, 
and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  “ was  not  her 
reft  that  this  world  was  not  the  feene  for  the 
full  and  final  difplay  of  retributive  juftice.  The 
honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  own 
credit,  and  her  chief  defire  was  to  turn  all  events 
te  Ins  glory. 
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Though  Mrs.  Simpfon  was  the  daughter  of  z 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a genteel  tradef- 
man,  fhe  had  been  reduced,  by  a fucceflion  of 
mis  ortunes,  to  accept  of  a room  in  an  alms-houfe. 
Inacad  ot  repining  at  the  change  ; inftead  of 
dwelling  on  her  former  gentility,  and  faying, 
‘ How  handfqme  fhe  had  lived  once,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  be  reduced  ; and  fhe  little  thought 
ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms-houfe  which 
is  the  common  language  of  thofe  who  were  never 
lo  well  off  before  ; (he  was  thankful  that  fuch 
an  alyl  urn  was  provided  for  want  and  age  ; and 
hlefled  God  that  it  was  to  the  Chriftian difpen- 

latjon  alone  that  fuch  pious  inftitutions  owed 
their  birth. 

i even*ng>  as  fhe  was  fitting  reading 

her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  fhaded  with  honey- 
fuckles,  juft  before  her  door,  who  fhould  come 
and  fit  oown  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 
formerly  been  lady’s  maid  at  the  Nobleman’s 
houfe  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpfon’s  fa- 
ther had  been  minifter.  Betty,  after  a life  of 
'Parnty,  was,-  by  a train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-houfe  ; and  though  fhe  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  fhe  thought  it  a hardfhip  and  difgrace,  in- 
ftead of  being  thankful,  as  fhe  ought  to  have 
been,  for  fuch  a retreat.  At  firft  fhe  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpfon  ; her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  fluff  gown,  (for  fhe  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  cireumftances)  bein'* 
very  different  from-  the  drefs  fhe  had  been  ufed 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  feen  her  dining  at 
the  great  houfe  ; and  time  and  forrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp- 
fon kindly  addrefled  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
flic  f creamed  with  furprife— **  What  ! you, 

madam  ?’* 
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ittadam  ?”  cried  fhe : “ you  in  an  alms-houfe, 
ii\ing  on  charity  ; you>  who  ufed  to  be  fo  cha- 
ritable yourfelf,  that  you  never  fuffered  any 
dirtrefs  in  the  pari/h  which  you  could  prevent  ?” 
-y-f‘  1 hat  may  be  one  reafon,  Betty,”  replied 
^-•s.  Simpfon,  “ why  Providence  has  provided 
^ lis  refuge  for  my  old  age.  And  my  heart  over- 
flows with  gratitude  when  I look  back  on  his 
goodnefs.”  — “ No  lbch  great  goodnefs,  rae- 
thinks,  faid  Betty  ; “ why,  you  were  born  and 
bied  a lady,  and  are  now  reduced  to  live  in  an 
alms-houfe.” — **  Betty,  I was  born  and  bred  a 
linner,  undeferving  of  the  mercies  I have  re- 
ceived No  fuch  great  mercies,”  faid  Bet- 
ty. “ YV  iiy,  I heard  you  bad  been  turned  out 
, doors  > that  your  hufband  had  broke  $ and 
that  you  had  been  in  danger  of  ftarving,  though 
f did  riot  know  what  was  become  of  you.” “"it 

73  all  true,  Betty,  glory  be  to  God  ! it  is  all 
true. 

<«  Well,  faid  Betty,  **  you  are  an  odd  fort 
. a ^mlewoman.  If  from  a profperous  condi- 
tion I had  been  made  a bankrupt,  a widow, 
tmd  a beggar,  I Ihould  have  thought  it  no  fuch 
mighty  matter  to  be  thankful  for  ; but  there  is 
no  accounting  for  ta fit.  The  neighbours  ufed 
to  .ay  that  all  your  troubles  muft  needs  be  n 
judgment  upon  you  j but  J,  who  knew  hovr 
good  you  were,  thought  it  very  hard  you  fhould 
iufter  fo  much  5 but  now  I fee  you  reduced  to 
an  alms-houfe,  I beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but 
I am  afraid  the  neighbours  were  in  the  right, 
and  that  fo  many  misfortunes  could  never  have 
happened  to  you  without  you  had  committed  a 
great  many  fins  to  deferve  them ; for  I always 

fori  h f°  inft  that  he  « 

for  all  our  bad  adhons,  and  rewards  us  for  all 


our 
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*ur  good  ones.5’ — <4  So  he  does,  Betty  •,  but  he 
tloes  it  in  his  own  way,  anti  at  his  own  time, 
and  not  according  to  our  notions  of  good  and 
tvil ; for  his  ways  are  not  as  our  wavs.  God, 
indeed,  punifhes  the  bad  and  rewards  the  good  ; 
but  he  does  not  do  it  fuily  and  finally  in  this 
world*  Indeed  he  does  not  fet  fuch  a value  oa 
outward  things  as  to  make  riches,  and  rank, 
and  beauty,  and  health,  the  rewards  of  pietv  ; 
that  would  be  acting  like  weak  and  erring  men, 
and  not  like  a juft  and  holy  God.  Our  belief 
in  a future  ftato  of  rewards  and  punifhments  is 
not  always  fo  itrong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now  \ 
but  how  totally  would  our  faith  fail,  if  wc  regu- 
larly faw  every  thing  n ade  even  in  dm  world. 
We  (hall  lole  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put 
off.  The  longeft  voyages  make  the  beft  re- 
turns. So  far  am  I from  thinking  that  God  & 
kfs  juft,  and  future  happinefs  lels  certain,  be- 
caufe  I lee  the  wicked  fometimes  profper,  and 
the  righteous  fuffer  in  this  world,  that  I am  ra- 
ther led  to  believe  that  God  is  more  juft  and 
heaven  more  certain  ; for,  in  the  firft  place, 
God  will  not  put  off  his  favourite  children  with 
fo  poor  a lot  as  the  good  things  of  this  world  \ 
and  next,  feeing  that  the  beft  pten  here  below 
do  not  often  attain  to  the  beft  things  : why 
it  only  ferves  to  ftrengthen  my  belief  that 
4hey  are  not  the  beft  things  in  His  eye ; 
and  He  has  moft  afTuredly  referved  for  thofe 
that  love  him  fuch  ‘ good  things  as  eye  hath  not 
feen  nor  ear  heard.’  God,  by  keeping  man  in 
Paradife  while  he  was  innocent,  and  turning 
him  into  this  world  as  foon  as  he  had  finned, 
gave  a plain  proof  that  he  never  intended  this 
world,  even  in  its  happieft  ftate,  as  a place  of 
reward.  My  Father  gave  me  good  principles 
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and  lifeful  kaowledge  ; and  while  he  taught  mg 
by  a habit  of  conflant  employment,  to  be,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  independent  on  the  world,  yet  he 
led  me  to  a conftant  fenfe  of  dependence  on 
God.” — “ I do  not  fee,  however,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  “ that  your  religion  has  been  of 
any  ufe  to  you.  It  has  been  fo  far  from  preferv- 
ing  you  from  trouble,  that  I think  you  have 
had  more  than  the  ufual  fhare.” 

“ No,”  (aid  Mrs.  Simpfon  ; “ Nor  did  Chrif- 
tianity  ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers 
from  trouble , this  is  no  part  of  the  promife. 
Nay,  the  contrary  is  rather  ftipulated  ; ‘ in  the 
world  ye  (hall  have  tribulation.’  But  if  it  has 
not  taught  me  to  efcape  i'orrow,  I humbly  hope 
it  has  taught  ms  how  to  bear  it.  If  it  has  not 
taught  me  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to 
murmur. — ] will  tell  you  a little  of  my  ftory. 
As  my  father  could  lave  little  or  nothing  for 
me,  he  was  very  delirous  of  feeing  me  married 
to  a young  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  exprtiTed  a regard  for  me.  But  while  he 
was  anxmufly  engaged  in  bringing  this  about, 
my  good  father  died.” 

“ How  very  unluckily  I”  interrupted  Betty. 

**  ^°»  Betty,”  replied  Mrs.  Simpfon,  “ it 
was  very  providential ; this  man,  though  he  main- 
tained a decent  character,  had  a good  fortune, 
and  lived  ioberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  mad« 
me  happy.” — “ Why,  what  could  you  want 
more  of  a man  ?”  faid  Betty. — “ Religion,” 
returned  Mrs.  Simpfon.  “ As  my  Father  made 
a creditable  appearance,  and  was  very  charita- 
ble; and  as  I was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman 
concluded  that  he  could  give  me  a coniiderable 
fortune  ; for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor 
in  his  paiiih  arc  the  children  of  every  pious 

clergyman. 
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«lcrgyman.  Finding  I had  little  ©r  nothing  left 
me,  he  withdrew  his  attentions.” — “ What  a 
fad  thing  !”  cried  Betty. — “ No,  it  was  all  for  the 
bed  ; Providence  ovtr-ruled  his  covetoulnefa 
So  my  good.  I could  not  have  been  happy  with 
a man  whofe  foul  was  fet  on  the  perifhable 
things  of  this  world  ; nor  did  I efteem  him, 
though  I laboured  to  fubmit  my  own  inclinations 
to  thofe  of  my  kind  father.  The  very  eircum- 
j&  ince  of  being  left  pennylefs  produced  the  di~ 
redt  contrary  efFeft  on  Mr.  Simpfon  ; he  was  a 
fertfi  ble  young  man,  engaged  in  a prolperous 
btninefs  : we  had  long  highly  valued  each  other  \ 
fetit  while  my  father  lived,  he  thought  me  above 
his  hopes  We  were  married  : I found  him  an 
amiable,  induflrious,  good-tempered  man  j he 
refpeited  religion  and  religious  people  *,  but, 
with  excellent  dii'pobtions,  I had  the  grief  to 
find  him  lei's  pious  than  I had  hoped.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  a little  too  much  immerfed  in 
worldly  fchemes  $ and  though  I knew  it  was  all 
done  for  my  fake,  yet  that  did  not  blind  me  fo 
far  as  to  make  me  think  it  right.  He  attached 
himfelf  fo  eagerly  to  bufinefs,  that  he  thought 
every  hour  loft  in  which  he  was  not  doing  fome- 
thing  that  would  tend  to  raife  me  to  what  he 
called  my  proper  rank.  The  more  proiperous 
he  grew,  the  lefs  religious  he  became  ; and  I 
began  to  find  that  one  might  be  unhappy  with 
a huiband  one  tenderly  loved.  One  day,  as  he 
was  ftanding  on  fome  fteps  to  reach  down  a 
parcel  of  goods,  he  fell  from  the  top,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  two  places.” 

« What  a dreadful  misfortune  faid  Mrs. 
Betty.  “ What  a llgnal  blefling  !"’  laid  Mrs. 
Simpfon.  “ Here  I am  fure  I had  reafon  to  fay 
all  was  for  the  beft ; for  that  very  hour  in  which 
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my- outward  troubles  began,  I date  the  begin'-* 
ning  of  my  happinefs.  Severe  fuffering,  a near 
prolpeft  of  death,  abfence  from  the  world,  fr- 
lence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine  blef- 
fing  on  the  prayers  and  feriptures  I read  to  him, 
were  the  means  ufed  by  our  merciful  Father  to 
turn  my  hufband’s  heart.  During  this  confine- 
ment he  was  awakened  to  a deep  fenfe  of  his 
own  finfuinefs,  of  the  vanity  of  all  this  world 
has  to  bellow*  and  of  his  great  need  of  a Savi- 
our. It  was  many  months  before  he  could  leave 
his  bed  ; during  this  time  his  bufinefs  was  ne- 
gltCled.  His  principal  clerk  took  advantage  of 
his  abfence  to  receive  large  fums  of  money  in 
his  name,  and  abfconded.  On  hearing  of  this 
great  lols,  our  creditors  came  fa  Her  upon  us" 
than  we  could  anfwer  their  demands  ; they  grew 
more  impatient  as  we  were  lefs  able  to  fatisfy 
them  : one  misfortune  followed  another,  till 
a-t  length  Mr.  Simpfon  became  a bankrupt.” 

“ What  an  evil  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty. 
“ yet  it  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,”  refumed 
Mrs.  Simpfon.  ,c  We  were  forced  to  leave  the 
town  in  which  we  had  lived  with  fo  much  cre- 
dit and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourfelves  to  a* 
mean  lodging  in  a neighbouring  village,  till  my 
hufband’s  ftrength  fhould  be  recruited,  and  till 
we  could  have  time  to  look  about  us,  and  lee 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  firft  night  we  got 
to  this  poor  dwelling  my  hufband  felt  very  for- 
rowful,  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  that  he  had 
brought  fo  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had 
fo  dearly  loved  : I,  on  the  contrary,  was  unufu- 
ally  cheerful;  for  the  blefled  change  in*  his' 
mind  h«d  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  fad ' 
change  in  his  circumftances.  I was  contented 
to  live  with  him  in  a poor  cottage  for  a few 

A3-  years 
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years  on  earth,  if  it  might  contribute  to  oar 
Spending  a bleffed  eternity  together  in  heaven. 

I faid  to  him;  ‘ Inftead  of  lamenting  that  we 
are  now  reduced  to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life, 

I have  fometimes  been  almoft  afliamed  to  live 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  them,  when  I have  re- 
flected that  my  Saviour  not  only  chofe  to  deny 
himfelf  all  thefe  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live 
a life  of  hardfhip  for  my  falce  ; not  one  of  his 
numerous  miracles  tended  to  his  own  comfort  ; 
and  though  we  read  at  different  times  that  he 
both  hungered  and  thirfted,  yet  it  was  not  for 
his  own  gratification  that  he  once  changed  wa-  • 
ter  into  wine  ; and  I have  often  been  (truck 
with  the  near  pofition  of  that  chapter  in  which 
this  miracle  is  recorded,  to  that  in  which  he 
thirfted  for  a draught  of  water  at  the  well  of 
Samaria.  It  was  for  others,  not  himfelf,  that 
even  the  humble  fuftenance  of  barley  bread  was 
multiplied.  See  here  we  have  a bed  left  us  •,  I 
had,  indeed,  nothing  but  ftraw  to  (tuff  it  with, 
but  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ‘ had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.’  My  hufband  fmiled  through  his 
tears,  and  we  fat  down  to  fupper.  It  confid- 
ed of  a roll  and  a bit  of  cheefe  which  I had 
brought  with  me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully. 
Seeing  Mr.  Simplon  beginning  to  relapfe  into 
diftruft,  the  following  converfation,  as  nearly 
as  1 can  remember,  took  place  between  us.  He 
began  by  remarking,  that  it  was  a myfterious 
Providence  that  he  had  been  lefs  profperous 
fince  he  had  been  lefs  attached  to  the  world, 
and  that  his  endeavours  had  not  been  followed 
by  that  fuccefs  which  ufually  attends  induf- 
trv.  — I took  the  liberty  to  reply  : Your  heavenly 
Father  fees  on  which  fide  your  danger  lies,  and 
is  mercifully  bringing  you,  by  thefe  difuppoim- 

snents, 
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ments,  to  truft  lefs  in  the  world,  and  more  i» 
himfelf.  My  dear  Mr.  bimpfon,  added  I,  we 
trull;  every  body  but  God.  As  children,  we 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  becaufe  we  arc 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a voyage, 
we  trull  entirely  to  the  fkill  and  conduct  of  the 
pilot  ; we  never  torment  ourfelves  with  think- 
ing that  he  will  carry  us  eaft  when  he  has  pro- 
mifed  to  carry  us  well.  If  a dear  and  tried  friend 
makes  us  a promife,  we  depend  on  him  for  the 
performance,  and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by 
our  fufpicions.  When  you  ufed  to  go  your 
annual  journey  to  London  in  the  mail  coach, 
you  confined  yourfelf  to  the  care  of  the  coach- 
man, that  he  would  carry  you  where  he  had 
engaged  to  do  fo ; you  were  not  anxioufly 
watching  him,,  and  diftrulling  and  enquiring  at 
every  turning.  When  the  doflor  fends  home 
your  medicine,  don’t  you  fo  fully  trull  in  his 
ability  and  good  will,  that  you  fwallow  it  down, 
in  full  confidence  ? You  never  think  of  enquir- 
ing what  are  the  ingredients,  why  they  are 
mixed  in  that  particular  way,  why  there  is  more 
of  one  and  lefs  of  another,  and  why  they  are 
bitter  inllead  of  fweet  ; — if  one  dole  does  not 
cure  you,  he  orders  another,  and  changes  the 
medicine  when  he  fees  the  fir  11  does  you  no 
good,  or  that  by  long  ufe  the  fame  medicine 
has  loll  its  effect ; if  a weaker  fails,  he  preferibes 
a llronger  ; you  fwallow  all,  you  fubmit  to  all, 
never  queltioning  the  lkill  or  the  kindnefs  of  the 
phyfician. — God  is  the  only  being  whom  we 
do  not  truft,  though  he  is  the  only  one  who  is 
fully  competent,  both  n will  and  power,  to  fulfil 
all  his  promifes  ; and  who  has  folemnly  'and 
repeatedly  pledged  liimfelf  to  fulfil  them  in  thole 

feriptures 
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fcripturcs  which  we  receive  as  his  revealed 
Will. 

“ Mr.  Simpfon  thanked  me  for  my  little  Ser- 
mon, as  he  called  it ; but  faid  at  the  fame  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a pow- 
erful effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient  chear- 
fulnefs  with  which  he  was  pleafed  to  fay,  I bore 
my  fhare  in  our  misfortunes.  A fubmiffive  beha- 
viour, he  faid,  was  the  beft  practical  illuftration 
of  a real  faith.  When  we  had  thanked  God 
for  our  fupper,  we  prayed  together  •,  after 
which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epif- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  hufband  had 
finifhed  it,  he  faid,  ‘ Surely  if  God’s  chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  this  world  is  not  a place  cf  hap- 
pinefs,  nor  earthly  profperity  the  reward  of 
virtue  ? Shall  we,  after  reading  this  chapter, 
complain  of  our  petty  trials  ? Shall  we  net 
rather  be  thankful  that  our  afllidlion  is  fo 
light  ?’ 

*<  Next  day  Mr.  Simpfon  walked  out  in 
fearch  of  fome  employment,  by  which  we  might 
be  fupported.  He  got  a recommendation  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  faftor, 
who  had  large  concerns,  and  wanted  a fkilful 
perfon  to  affift  him  in  keeping  his  accounts. 
This  we  thought  a fortunate  circumftance  ; for 
we  found  that  the  falary  would  ferve  to  procure 
us  at  leafl  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  far- 
mer was  fo  pleafed  with  Mr.  Simpfon’s  quick- 
nefs,  regularity,  and  good  fenfe,  that  he  of- 
fered us,  of  his  own  accord,  a little  neat  cottage 
of  his  ov/n,  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant, 
and  told  us  we  fhould  live  rent  free,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  be  a friend  to  us.”— “ All  does  feem 
for  the  bell  now,  indeed,”  interrupted  Mrs. 

Betty. 
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etty.  “ We  ftiall  fee,”  faid  Mrs,  Simpfon, 

and  thus  went  on: 

“ I now  became  very  eafy  and  very  happy  y 
a,n.  was  cheerfully.  employed  in  putting  our  few 
t nngs  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  the  belt  advantage.  My  hufband,  who 
wrote  a the  d?.y  for  his  employer,  in  the  even- 
ing a lli fled  me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden, 
his  was  a fource  of  much  pleafure  to  us  ; we 
ot  1 loved  a garden,  and  we  wi  re  not  only  con- 
tented  but  cheerful:  Our  employer  had  been 

absent  fome  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He 
came  home  on  a Saturday  night,  and  the  next 
morning  cm  for  Mr.  Simpfon  to  come  and  fet- 
tle his  accounts,,  which  were  got  behind  hand 
by  his  long  abfence.  We  were  juft  going  to 
church  and  Mr.  Simpfon  fent  back  word,  that 
be  would  call  and  fpeak  to  him  on  hi;  way 
home.  A fecond  meffage  followed,  ordering 
him  to  come  to  the  farmer’s  diredly  : he  agreed 
that  we  fhould  wa,k  round  that  J * d 

Zch'. “band  <hoU,d  eal1  k 'his  atten- 

,m°ru  'S"00"'  anJ  »orfe  edu- 
cated  than  his  ploughmen,  with  all  that  pride 

and  haughtinefs  which  the  poffefllon  of  wealth 

. bout  knowledge  or  religion,  is  apt  to  give’ 

rudely  afked  my  hufband  what  he  meant  by 

fenftmg  h,m  word  that  he  could  not  come  to 

: =nd  infifted  «hat  he  fllld 

y nd  fettle  the  accounts  then.  < Sir  ’ faid 

2 T ^ T 3 wr*  manner/**  I 

b”  00  hfe a ChurChV:'nd  am  a,™d  1 
i>e  too  late  _<  Are  you  fo,'  faid  the  fanner 

Do  you  know  who  fern  for  you  ? You  mv 

teaT  ,”cJrh’, ifyou  ,vi"’  r°  yo»»^ 

5 nd  d ye  hear,  you  may  leave  your 

accounts 
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accounts  with  me,  as  I conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you  ; i will  look  them  Over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I can 
do  all  1 want  to  have  done  to  day  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours  \ and  1 will  give  you  home  iome 
letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.’ — * Sir,’ 
-anfwered  my  hufband,  ‘ I dare  not  obey  you  ; 
it  is  Sunday.’ — 4 And  fo  you  refufe  to  fettle 
my  account's  only  becaufe  it  is  Sunday.’ — ‘ Sir/ 
replied  Mr.  Simpfon,  ‘ If  you  would  give  me  a 
handful  of  III ver  and  gold  I dare  not  break  the 
commandment  of  my  God.’ — ‘ Well/  laid  the 
farmer,  4 but  this  is  not  breaking  the  command- 
ment ; 1 don’t  order  you  to  drive  my  cattle,  or 
to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  anything  which 
you  might  fancy  would  be  a bad  example.’ — 

* Sir,’  replied  my  hufband,  4 the  example  in- 
deed goes  a great  way,  but  it  is  not  the  frrft 
object.  The  deed  is  wrong  in  itfelf.’ — ‘ Well, 
but  I fhall  not  keep  you  from  church  ; and 
when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm  in 
doing  a little  bulinefs,  or  taking  a little  plea- 
fure  the  relt  of  the  day.’ — ‘ Sir,’  anfwered  my 
hufband,  the  commandment  does  not  fay,  thou 
ihalt  keep  holy  the  fabbath  morning , but  the 
fabbath  day.’ — ‘ Get  out^of  my  houfe,  you  purita- 
nical rafcal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,’  faid 
the  farmer  •,  ‘ for  if  you  refufe  to  do  my  work, 

I am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement  with 
vou  ; as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a-  mafler,  I 
fhall  not  pay  you  as  a fervant.’ — ‘ Sir/  laid  Mr. 
Simpfon,  4 I would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I have 
a Mailer  in  heaven  whom  I dare  nor  difo-bey.’ — 

< Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you/  faid 
the  enraged  farmer  j 4 for  I fancy  you  will  get 
but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  thele  feru- 
pulous  notions,  and  fo  fend  home  my  papers 

dire£Uy, 
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diredtly,  and  pack  off  out  of  the  parirh.’ 
— ‘ Out  of  your  cottage/  fa  id  my  hufband,  ‘ I 
certainly  will,  hut  as  to  the  parifh,  I hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I can  find  employment.' 
— ‘ I will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you/  replied 
the  farmer,  ‘ fo  you  had  better  troop  off  bag 
and  baggage  * for  I am  overleer,  and  as  you 
are  iickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
ftay  in  the  parilh  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable/ 

“ % the  t«ne  my  hufband  returned  home, 
for  he  found  it  late  to  go  to  church,  I had  got 
our  little  dinner  ready  ; it  was  a better  one  than 
we  had  for  a long  time  been  accuitomed  to  fee 
and  I was  unufually  cheerful  at  this  improve- 
ment in  our  circumflances*.  I faw  his  eyes  full 
of  tears  ; and  Oh  ! with  what  pain  did  he  brincr 
himielf  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  laft  dinner  we 
muft  ever  eat  in  that  houfe.  1 took  his  hand 
with  a fmile,  and  only  laid,  ‘ The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blelfed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ‘ Notwithftanding  this  Hidden  broke 
of  injuftice,  laid  my  hufband,  ‘ this  is  ftill  a hap 
py  country.  Our  employer,  it  is  true,  may 
turn  us  out  at  a moment’s  notice,  becaule  the 
cottage  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
ever  us  he  cannot  confine  or  punifh  us.  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  infult  but 
not  to  opprefs  us.  The  fame  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  refort,  protect  us  alfo.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a cottage,  how  many 
perfons  of  the  h.gheft  rank  have  lately  been 
driven  out  from  their  palaces  and  calllcs,  per 
Ions  too  born  in  a ftation  which  we  never  en  ov 
cd,  and  tiled  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank 
and  wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  mo 
n.ent  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 

without 
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without  a houfe  and  without  bread  ; exiles  and 
beggars  ; while  we,  blefTed  be  God,  are  in  our 
,?own  native  land;  we  have  ftill  our  liberty,  our 
limbs,  the  protection  of  juft  and  equal  laws,  our 
Churches,  our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.’ 

“ This  happy  ftate  of  my  hufband’s  mind 
liuflied  my  forrows,  and  1 never  once  murmured  \ 
nay,  I fat  down  to  dinner  with  a degree  of 
cheerfulntfs,  endeavouring  to  caft  all  our  care 
on  ‘ Him  that  careth  for  us.’  We  had  begged 
to  ftay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  fteep  another  night  in 
tha^  houfe  : fo  as  we  h^d  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off*  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
hufband;  had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all 
for  confcience  fake  gave  an  unfpeakable  fere- 
nity  to  my  mind  ; and  I felt  thankful,  that  tho’ 
caff  down,  we  were  not  forfaken  : nay,  I felt  a 
lively  gratitude  to  God,  that,'  while  I doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  lacrihce,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  fake,  he  had  gra- 
eioufly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.” 

“ And  fo  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more  ? 
Well  ma’am,  faving  your  prefence,  I hope  you 
won’t  be  fuch  a fool  as  to  fay  all  was  for  the  beft 
now.” — is  Yes,  Betty,  Ire  who  does  all  tilings 
well,  now-  made  his  kind  providence  more  ma- 
nifest than  ever.  That  very  night;  while  we 
were  fweetly  Beeping  in  our  poor  lodging,  the 
pretty  cottage  out  of  which  we  were  fo  unkindly 
driven,  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  a flafh  of 
lightning,  which  caught  the  thatch,  and  fo 
completely  confumed  the  whole  little  building, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  that  merciful  providence 
who  thus  over-ruled  the  cruelty  of  the  farmer  for 
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the  prefervation  of  our  lives,  we  muft  have  been 
burnt  to  afhes  with  the  houfe.  ( It  was  the 
Lords  doing,  and  it  was  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.’  O that  men  would  therefore  praife  the 
Lord  for  his  goodnefs,  and  for  all  the  wonders 
that  he  doeth  tor  the  children  of  men  \” 

“ I will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions which  befel  us  afterwards.  I would  alfo 
fpare  my  heart  the  (ad  ftory  of  my  hufband’s 
death.” — ‘ Well,  that  was  another  bleffing  too, 
I fuppofe,’  laid  Betty.— “ Oh,  it  was  the  fe- 
vered trial  ever  lent  me  !”  replied  Mrs.  bimp- 
fon,  a few  tears  quietly  dealing  down  her  face. 
“ I almod  funk  under  it.  Nothing  but  the 
abundant  grace  of  God  could  have  carried  me 
through  (uch  a vifitation  : and  yet  I now  feel  it 
to  be  the  greated  mercy  I ever  experienced  : 
he  was  my  idol,  no  trouble  ever  came  near  my 
heart  while  he  was  with  me.  J got  more  credit 
than  I deferved  for  my  patience  under  trials, 
which  were  eafily  borne,  while  he  who  fhared 
and  lightened  them  was  fpared  to  me.  1 had 
indeed  prayed  and  druggled  to  be  weaned  from 
this  world,  but  dill  my  afictfion  for  him  tied 
me  down  to  earth  with  a drong  cord : and 
though  I did  earnedly  try  to  keep  my  eyes  lixed 
on  the  eternal  world,  yet  I viewed  it  with  fo 
cceble  a faith  ; I viewed  it  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance. I found  it  difficult  to  realize  it.  I had 
deceived  myfelf.  I had  fancied  that  I bore  my 
troubles  fo  well  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  but 
j have  fince  found  that  my  love  for  my  hufband 
had  too  great  a lhare  in  reconciling  me  to  every 
difficulty  which  I underwent  for  him.  1 lod 
nimy  the^  charm  was  broken;  the  cord  which 
tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut  ; this  world  had 
nothing  left  to-  engage  me  ; Heaven,  had  now 
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no  rival  in  my  heart.  Though  my  love  of  God 
had  always  been  fincere,  yet  I found  there 
wanted  this  blow  to  make  ir  pertedV  But  though 
alt  that  had  made  life  plealant  to  me  was  gone, 
I did  not  fink  as  thofe  who  have  no  hope.  I 
prayed  that  I might  Drill,  in  this  trying  conllidl, 
be  enabled  to  adorn  the  dodtrine  of  God  n\y 
Saviour. 

“ After  many  more  hardlhip3, 1 was  at  length 
fo  happy  as  to  get  an  aiylum  in  this  aims-houfe. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du- 
ties.”— “ Now  you  are  wrong  again,”  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Betty,  “ your  duty  is  now  to  take 
care  of  yourfelf ; for  1 am  fure  you  have  no- 
thing to  fpare.”— »“  Thera  you  are  miftaken 
again,”  faid  Mrs.  Simplon.  “ People  arc  fo 
apt  to  fancy  that  money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the 
other  gifts  of  providence  are  overlooked  as 
things  of  no  value.  I have  here  a great  deal  of 
leifure  ; a good  part  of  this  I devote  to  the 
wants  of  thofe  who  are  more  diftrefTed  than 
xnyfelf.  I work  a little  for  the  old,  and  inftrudt 
the  young.  My  eyes  are  good  ; this  enables 
me  to  read  the  Bible  either  to  thofe  whofe  fight 
is  decayed,  or  who  were  never  taught  to  read, 
I have  tolerable  health  •,  fo  that  I am  able  occa- 
sionally to  fit  up  with  the  lick  ; in  the  intervals 
of  nurfing,  I can  pray  with  them.  In  my  younger 
days  I thought  it  not  much  to  fit  up  late  for 
nay  pleafure  ■,  fhall  I now  think  much  of  fitting 
up  now  and  then  to  watch  by  a dying  bed  ? My 
Saviour  waked  and  watched  for  me  in  the  gar- 
den and  on  the  mount  ; and  lhall  I do  nothing 
for  his  fuffertng  members  ? it  is  only  by  keeping 
his  fufierings  in  view  that  we  can  truly  pra&ife 
charity  to  others,  or  exercife  felf-denial  to  our- 
feives.” 


« Well,” 
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“ Well,”  faid  Mrs.  Betty,  “ I think  if  I had 
lived  in  fuch  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
couLd  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-houie  ; and. 
I am  afraid  1 (hall  never  forgive  any  of  thole 
who  were  the  caufe  of  fending  me  there,  parti- 
cularly that  Farmer  Thomas  who  turned  you  out 
of  doors.” 

“ Betty,”  faid  Mrs.  Simplon,  <c  I not  only 
forgive  him  heartily,  but  I remember  him  in 
my  prayers,  as  one  oi  thole  inftruments  with, 
which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  work  for  my  good. 
Oh  ! never  put  off  forgivenefs  to  a dying  bed  ! 
When  people  come  to  die,  we  often  lee  how 
the  conl'cience  is  troubled  with  fins,  of  which 
before  they  hardly  felt  the  exiftence.  How 
ready  are  they  to  make  rellitution  of  ill-gotten 
gain  ; and  this  perhaps  for  two  reafons  j from  a 
feeling  conviction  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to 
them  where  they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a 
near  view  of  their  own  refponfibility.  We  alfo 
hear  from  the  mod  hardened,  of  death-bed  for- 
givenefs of  enemies,  liven  nnlefaCfors  at  Ty- 
burn forgive  But  why  mu  ft  we  wait  for  a dying- 
bed  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  now  ? believe 
me,  that  feene  will  be  fo  full  of  terror  and 
amazement  to  the  foul,  that  we  had  not  need 
load  it  with  unnecelfary  bufinefs.” 

Juft  as  Mrs.  Simpfon  was  faying  thefe  words, 

3 letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minifter  of 
the  parilh  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  S impfon  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  ; 

**  Madam, 

I write  to  tell  you  that  your  old  opprelFor 
Mr.  Thomas  is  dead.  I attended  him  in  his  laft 
moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end  never  be  like 

his  I 
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his  ! I fifrall  not  Toon  forget  his  defpair  at  the 
approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which  had  been 
his  foie  joy,  now  doubled  his  forrows ; for  he 
was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  him  : 
and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid  up  no 
treafure  in  heaven.  Pie  felt  great  concern  at 
liis  paft  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his  un- 
kindnefs  to  Mr.  Simpfon.  He  charged  me  to 
find  you  out,  and  let  you  know,  that  by  his  will 
he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds,  as  fome 
compenlation.  He  died  in  great  agonies  ; de- 
claring with  his  laft  breath,  that  if  he  could  live- 
his  life  over  again,  he  would  ferve  God,  and 
ftri&ly  obferve  the  Sibbatin 

“ Yours,  &e. 

“ J Johnson.” 

Mrs.  Betty,  who  bad  liflened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped- her  liamjs,  and 
cried  out,  “ Now  all  is  for  the  bed,  ancl  I fhall 
fee  you  a lady  once  more,” — “ I am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  mercy,”  faid  Mrs.  Simpfon, 
“ and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  lent  me  till 
I had  learned,  as  I humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  ufe  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for 
I am  very  cold,  and  find  I have  fat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.” 

Bfetty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  providence  in  this  profperous  event, 
though  (lie  was  blind  to  it  when  the  difpenfation 
was  more  dark.  Next  morning  flic  went  early 
to  vifit  Mrs.  Simpfon,  but  not  feeing  her  below, 
flie  went  up  flairs,  where,  to  her  great  forrow, 
Hie  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a fever 
caught  the  night  before  by  fitting  fo  late  on  the 
bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it  over. 

. Betty 
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5etfc?  v/as  now  morc  ready  to  cry  out  agninfc 
1 rovidence  than  ever.  “What!  to  catch  a 
ever  while  you  were  reading  that  very  letter 
winch  told  you  about  your  good  fortune  ; which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  live  like  a lady  as 
you  are.  I never  will  believe  this  is  tor  the 
belt to  be  deprived  of  life  juft  as  you  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  it  1” 

“ Betty,”  laid  Mrs.  Simpfon,  “ we  muft 
Jearn  not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itfelftoo  highly. 

r e.rCrS  ItAt  e m llfe»  for  its  own  lake,  to  be  fo 
b°"dr?f  fAs  3 S°?d  Arc!>bfthop  uled  to  fay,  ’tis 
but  the  fame  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
toiler  fo  many  more  nights  and  days,  lum- 
iners  and  winters;  a repetition  of  the  lame  plea- 
ures,  but  w.th  lefs  relifh  for  them  ; a return  of 
the  fame  or  greater  pains,  but  with  lefs  ftrength, 

WP||r»apS  ,!C!f  £atience  to  bear  them.”— 
\\eli,  replied  Betty,  « I did  think  that 
Providence  was  at  laft  giving  you  your  reward  ” 
Reward!  cried  Mrs.  Simpfon.  « O,  no  f 
my  merciful  Father  will  not  put  me  off'  with  fo 
poor  a portion  as  wealth  ; I feel  I fhall  die  ” 
- It  is  very  hard  indeed,”  (aid  Betty,  “ fo  good 
35  are>  to  be  taken  off  juft  as  /our  proZ- 
nty  was  beginning/*— “ You  think  I am  good 
ju  now,  fa  id  Mrs.  Simpfon,  “ becaufe  I am 
profperous.  Succefs  is  no  lure  mark  of  God’s 
favour  ; at  this  rate  you,  who  judge  by  out- 
ward things,  would  have  thought  Herod’ a bet 
ter  man  than  John  the  Baptift  ; and  if  I may  be 
a lowed  to  lay  f°,  you,  on  your  principles  that 
e fufferer  .s  the  turner,  would  have  believed 
Iom, us  Pilate  higher  in  Gods  favour  than /he 

t'Z  2T-  he  for  your 
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fn  a few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and  though  the  was  Struck 
at  her  refignation,  the  could  not  forbear  mur- 
muring that  fo  good  a woman  fhould  be  taken 
away  at  the  very  inltant  which  the  came  into 
pofieffion  of  fo  much  money.  “ Betty,”  Said 
Mrs.  Simplon  in  a iecble  voice,  “ 1 believe  you 
love  me  dearly*,  you  would  do  any  tiling  to  cure 
me  ; yet  you  do  not  love  me  to  well  as  God 
loves  me,  though  you  would  raiit  me  up,  and 
He  is  putting  a period  to  my  life.  He  lias  never 
fent  me  a Single  ftroke  which  was  not  abso- 
lutely nectflary  for  me.  You,  if  you  could 
rettore  me,  might  be  laying  me  open  to  tome 
temptation,  from  which  God,  by  removing,  will 
deliver  me.  Your  kindnefs  in  making  this 
world  to  Smooth  for  me,  1 might  for  ever  have 
deplored  in  a world  of  mifery.  God’s  grace  in 
afflicting  me,  will  hereafter  be  the  Subject  of 
my  praiSes  in  a world  of  bleffednets.  “ Betty,” 
added  the  dying  woman,  “ do  you  really  think 
that  I am  going  to  a place  of  rdf  and  joy  eter- 
nal ?”_«  To  be  lure  1 do,”  laid  Betty.— “ Do 
you  firmly  believe  that  I am  going  to  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  firtt-born;  to  the  ipirits  of  jutt  men 
made  perfect ; to  God  the  Judge  of  all  ; and  to 
Tei'us  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant  ? ’ “I 
am  ture  you  are,”  laid  Betty. — “ And  yet, 
returned  the,  “ you  would  detain  me  from  all 
this  happinels  ; and  you  think  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther is  ufing  me  unkindly  by  removing  me  from 
a world  of  fin  and  Sorrow,  and  temptation,  to 
fuch  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive ; while  it  would  have  better 
fuited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  en- 
trance into  the  blefiednefs  of  heaven,  that  I 

might 
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"lght.  enjoyed  a legacy  of  a few  hundred 

th*  t-s-r  " ' my  dyi"S  « foe 

of  min  "'  ' f 7 CXpire<'  lo0n  aft".  ><•  a frame 
, wh'dl  convinced  her  new  friend  that 
uod  s ways  are  not  as  our  ways.” 
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.WILLIAM  WATSON, 

NO.  7,  C A PEL-STREET. 

Two  Wealthy  Farmers,  7 parts,  price  7c! 
Two  Shoemakers,  5 parts  - . ^ 

Shepherd  of  Salifbury  Plain,  2 parts  - a 
Hil'tory  of  Tom  White  the  Poftillion,  2 parts  2 
Hiftory  of  Poaching  Giles,  2 parts  - t 
Hil'tory  or  Mary  Wood  the  Houiemaid 
Hiftory  of  Charles  Jones  the  Footman 
Beggarly  Boy  - 

Good  Mother’s  Legacy  - 

Hiftory  of  John  Doyle  - 

Two  Soldiers  - . 

Life  of  William  Baker  - 

Gamefter,  and  Sr<  ry  of  Sinful  Sally 
Pilgrims,  an  Allegory  - 

Parley  the  Porter,  an  Allegory 
Path  to  Riches  and  Happinefs 
New  T hough ts  for  the  ISIew  Year 
Divine  Model  - 

Ship-wreck,  and  Execution  of  Wild  Robert 
Wife  Reformed  - - - 

Hiftory  of  Mr.  Fantcm 
Lancashire  Collier-Girl  - 

Cottage  Cook  - 

Hiftory  of  Hefter  Wilmot 
Sorrowful  Sam  - 

Tawncy  Rachel,  and  the  Bad  Bargain 
’Tis  all  for  the  Belt 
The  Grand  Affizes 
General  Refurreclion  - oh 

Two  Sifters  - - oh 

Happy  Waterman  - -oh 

Hufbandry  Moralized  - - oh 

Carpenter  - - - - oh 

Apprentice's  Monitor  » - oh 

Horfe  Race  <=*  - oh 

Dram  Siiop  oh 


